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IN che urls of laſt ſpring, Mr. Bryant publiſhed in anſwer to 
a Book of mine“ ſome Obſervations ; in which I'was informed 
for the firſt time, that I had miſtaken Vindication for Abuſe, and 
with the moſt diſingenuous malice, had blackened and detracted 
from a character univerſally and deſervedly eſteemed by all men of 
literature. If I was in fact guilty of this charge, I merited, for 
I provoked, the anſwer Mr. Bryant has honoured me with; but as 
it did not appear to me to contribute at all to the ſupport of his 
hypotheſis, I diſregarded the perſonal cenſures which he was pleaſed 
to inflict upon me. Unfortunately for himſelf the learned Con- 
ductor of the Britiſh Critic differed from Mr. Bryant; not only on the 
ſubject of the Trojan War, but alſo on the opinion he formed of 
my publication ; in which he did not perceive that virulence of 
jnvective, that mean ſpirit of diſingenuous cavil attributed to it, by 
that Gentleman. This has drawn upon him a reply, which, as it 
might be expected, is longer and ſtronger in proportion to the 
offence, and to the literary character of the learned Conductor; 
who differed from Mr. Bryant on two points, whereas I had the 
leſs misfortune of only differing upon one. My petulance, and 
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virulence are of courſe alluded to a ſecond time ; but as I be. 


lieve few who read my book, and I truſt ſtill fewer who know 


my character, ſeriouſly entertain this opinion of me, I ſhould 
have continued to acquieſce in filence, if I had not thought that 
ſome of the topographical arguments adduced by Mr. Bryant in 
his laſt publication, were founded on a miſtaken notion of the 
country; to which I might have contributed, by the confuſion and 
obſcurity he ſometimes complains of in my narrative. I wrote at 
firſt, as I profeſſed, ſolely with the intention of adding to Mr. 
Chevalier, the teſtimony he deſerves from every traveller in the 
Troad ; but in order to make that teſtimony of any avail, it was 
neceſſary to anſwer the arguments brought forward by Mr. Bryant; 
ſince if they were unanſwerable, Troy, which never exiſted 
at all, could not exiſt where he places it. In the anſwer I have 
made, there is, I am told, too much Aſperity, and unmerited 
cenſure ;” of this I am not a fair judge, the reader muſt decide 
between us ; but I may be allowed to add, that if there is, it 
was unintentional, and certainly did not flow from the malignity to 
which Mr. Bryant aſcribes it. But I have accuſed him (he ſays*) 


both with want of probity and want of erudition. One charge I 


certainly made, and that becauſe I thought it grounded : from the 
great ſtreſs he lays upon ſome writers of later ages, whilſt he almoſt 


ſets aſide the authority of Thucydides and Herodotus ; and from 


the very ſtrong deductions, which he makes from what I thought 
weak grounds, I conceived, that he was warped by a love of ſyſtem; - 
and I believe I was not ſingular in that opinion. I never ſuppoſed 
Mr. Bryant guilty of “ wilful perverſion of the truth*” from 


any motive ; but I knew that a preconceived ſyſtem often makes 


men ſee every argument through a diſtorted medium, and induces 
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them to imagine a thouſand proofs and alluſions in paſſages, which 
either do not apply to the ſubject, or make directly againſt their 
ſuppoſitions. This then was not accuſing him of want of probity, 
but only of prejudrce ; and I ſupported the accuſation by referring to 
ſeveral paſſages, which I thought theſe cauſes had induced him to 
miſrepreſent. I added that, the reader muſt judge whether his 
ſtatements were perfectly fair,” and intimated that ſome of the 
quotations were unwarranted-; ſome of the tranſlations materially 
differing from the originals ; and ſome of the paſſages erroneouſly 
tranſcribed from the originals themſelves ;** all which I attributed 
to the ſame motive, namely, love of Syſtem; a ſource, from which 
ſimilar evils have very frequently flowed. It is ſaid alſo, that * 
I accuſe Mr. Bryant of . abſurdity, futility, and ignorance ©” from 
this charge I appeal to my own book; I ne ver do. In one place r 
I notice an ** abſurdity ariſing from Mr. Bryant's ſuppoſition,” and 
I ſhew that it follows from adopting ſuch ſuppoſition implicitly : 
but this mode of arguing ex abſurdo is extremely common, and I 
never heard before that it implied any per/onal abſurdity in the 
adverſary ; otherwiſe Euclid is very abuſive. Of Mr. Bryant's 
futility, I fay no more than of his abſurdity ; I accuſe ſome 
of his arguments as futile, that is as not being to the purpoſe ; 
ſurely this futi/zry does not attach upon Mr. Bryant, but only 
upon the particular arguments alluded to. But, f Mr. Bryant ſays, 
that I have given my opinion of his Erudition, by ſaying 
Mr. Bryant's knowledge of the ſubje& with which he is engaged 
is merely on a par with that of the moſt ignorant,” for which he 
refers to his anſwer to the Vindication, p. 72. But ſee the Vin- 
dication itſelf where theſe words occur. (p. 31.) “ What Mr. 
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Bryant ſays of his [Homer's] Life, farther than conjeQure is of no 
weight; notwithſtanding his well known erudition, his authority 


(not His knowledge ) on this ſubject (viz. Homer's Life and Country) 


is on a level with that of the moſt ignorant.“ If this paſſage is not 
perverted by Mr. Bryant's repreſentation of it, I have paſſed a very 
wanton and odious cenſure on his ignorance ;' but if it is pervert- 
ed, as I truſt is evident from this parallel, of what is he guilty? 
of an additional mYrepreſentation of a cited paſſage, to which I 
leave the reader to aſſign a motive. My aſſertion is true, that no 


man, whatever be his erudition, has been at any time able to aſcer- 


tain the country and parentage of Homer. Reading, however ex- 
tenſi ve, is of no avail, where there are no documents extant but ſuch 
as are doubtful and contradictory, Now in the Expoſtulation 
(p. 67.) Mr. Bryant himſelf accuſes the Britiſh Critic of aſcribing to 
him too determined an vpinion concerning Homer and his hiſtory. 
For ſays he, The Britiſh Critic is very wrong to deſcribe Mr. 
Bryant as / determined in his opinion concerning Homer and his 
hiſtory. Mr. Bryant propoſes it with ſome degree of uncertainty: 


and lays it with proper caution before the reader. In page 53 (of 


his firſt work) his words are if I might hazard à conjecture about 


Homer in Egypt. In another place, p. 60. he ſays, I am induced 


0 believe — From the evidence given, we may I think conclude, &c. &c.“ 
A little above* he ſays that he cannot have entertained a decided 
opinion about Homer, ſince he mentioned three, and does not 


know on which to determine. In what then does he contradict my 


aſſertion ? All he ſays of Homer is conjecture; and his opinion ſo 
undetermined for want of data that ignorance is equally ſatis factory. 
Had I faid Mr. Bryant was ignorant of *©* the ſubject with which he 


C1 
was 'engaged,” viz. the writings of Homer and the war of Troy, I 
ſhould have been very de/ervedly cenſured” for petulance and groſs ill 
manners. But I only doubt his authority where he doubts it himſelf; 
and I afterwards. pay due deference; to the ingenuity of ſome of his 
conjectures about Homer; * but contend (as I always muſt) that no 
inference can reaſonably be drawn from the ſtories concerning him, 
which at all affects the nature of the queſtion to be diſcuſſed ; viz. 
the exiſtence of Troy, and the hiſtorical truth of the war. If I have 
treated Mr. Bryant's arguments with unbecoming levity, it certainly 
proceeded not from any contempt of his perſon, or his talents ; 
but levity is ſometimes the fault of youth, and I ſubmit to the ani- 
madverſions he has W proper to beſtow 7 8 293 time of life. 


I own that with 1 to the 21 queſtion of the malen 
or improbability of Homer's Story, I cannot perceive in either of 
Mr. Bryant's late publications that he has brought any new argu- 
ments forward, which materially affect it in either way. He has 
rather try*d to ſet aſide ſome of the anſwers I had made to his ori- 
ginal work, in which I do not think he has entirely ſucceeded. In 
the courſe. of this I ſhall notice ſome inſtances. He thinks at all 
events, that the geography of the plain of Ilium, as given by Mr. 
Chevalier, Dalla way, and myſelf, is {till entirely incompatible with 
the Iliad ; and/renews objections, which appear to me to ariſe from 
a miſconception of the real geography of the , Coaſt. The points 
he chiefly inſiſts on are, the courſe we have aſſigned tothe Scamander, 
and the ſituations of Gargarus, and Troy itſelf. As Mr. Bryant has 
again repeated theſe objections in his Expoſtulation, addreſſed to the 
Britiſh Critic, if there 1s any obſcurity in the deſcription I have 
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publiſhed, it is in ſome meaſure incumbent upon me to clear it up, 
that the points on which we are at iſſue may be fairly ſtated. 


The Scamander, as laid down in * Mr. Chevalier's Map, and in 
thoſe of Mr. Dallaway and myſelf, riſes in the plain immediately 
below Troy, and ſkirting the weſt fide of the plain for ſome miles, 
turns ſuddenly, and-pours its waters through a ſtrait artificial canal 
into the /Egean on the ſouth ſide of the Sigæan promontory. An 
ancient courſe is {till traceable from the commencement of this 
artificial canal, which appears to have been the original naturabbed 
of the river. This being traced out, terminates in a larger ſtream 
which deſcends from the mountains, runs on the eaſtern fide of the 
plain; and, after the conflux, pours itſelf into the Helleſpont on 
the eaſtern fide of the Sigæan promontory. To this ſecond river 
ſo characteriſed we have aſſigned the name of Simois. Below the 
confluence and at the mouth of the river, the united ftreams were 

called Scamander. It was further ſtated, that the ſtream we called 
| Scamander was a clear copious brook, and that its waters were nearly 
the ſame in every ſeaſon of the yearas far as the confluence; that 
the other ſtream, on the contrary, was a very violent mountain river, 
fed by the melting of the ſnows, and the rains that fell on Ida, and 
therefore was frequetitly very ſmall, and even dry in Summer, very 
turbulent, and conſiderably large in Winter. Below the confluence, 
the united ſtream (Scamander) was of courſe proportionally variable. 


And this deſcription is aſſerted to be conſonant | to the intimations 
of Homer. 


\ 
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See Chevalier on the plain of Troy, Dallaway on > Conftantinople, Vindication, p. 78-9, 
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Mr. Bryant makes ſeverat objettions to this whole ſyſtein? Por 
he ſays; firſt * that the Scamaridex of Homer was a larger river than 
the Simois, becauſe the waters of both took the name of 
Seamanier below the junction, and never of gimois, that river 
together with its name was abſorbed in the Scamumder; the ſmaller 
in the greater, of which there are as many inſtances as there are 
rivers.” Not quite ſo many, ſince not to travel very far, the Ouſe, 

a very inconſiderable ſtream, gives | its name to the united waters of 
the Swale and Ure, each of which is above a hundred times its 
bulk. The Scamander is in Summer generally larger than the 
Simois, (which in great droughts entirely diſappears) and therefore 
more likely to retain its name; and this circumſtance had been 
mentioned both by Chevalier and myfelf, as a probable cauſe of 
this ſingularity. And a little below Mr. Bryant ſays, Mr. M. was 
miſtaken in ſome degree, becauſe The Scamander did not firſt 
receive its name after the junction but far above.” It certainly did 
receive the name far above; ſo far above, as at the two ſources near 
the Scæan gate; where Homer mentions the. Sarai myyar Tx En 
Jirne prog. Nor does Mr. M. any where intimate a word to the 
contrary; he apprehends there is a miſtake, as he cannot find the 
paſſage Mr. Bryant can here allude to. 


In the next place, Mr. Bryant aſſerts, that the Scamander was the 
principal river, becauſe of the epithets applied to it by Homer. I 
have ſhewn that ſome of theſe epithets are not incompatible with a 
{mall ſtream, as evppooc, xanggons, KC. I have alſo ſhewn that in 
winter the united ſtreams, were often very conſiderable, and that the 
Scamander in that part WAS T9120; EYES) nete, S u wns &c. 
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and amply juſtified all theſe epithets. Now a very exact idea of its 
ſize above the confluence may be gathered from many paſſages in 
Homer, which are diametrically oppoſite to Mr. Bryant's ſuppo- 
ſition, antl are ſo particular, that they are worth a hundred epithets. 
A ſingle tree torn down by Achilles formed a gy acrofs.it, which 
is thus deſcribed h/! Au o i 
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It alſo appears ron eral be” 7g that i it. was s fordable# near the 
Camp, therefore not very far from the Sea, a circumſtance totally 
inconſiſtent with the character Mr. Bryant wiſhes to aſſign to the 
river. Of theſe intimations he takes little or no notice, but 
they are to be reconciled to the epithets given us by Homer, and 
in order to do it, 1 ſuppoſed that the weyas. Tolawos H and 
the other ſounding epithets of Homer, were alluſive of the ſize and 
raging of the ſtream in winter, below the confluence; and that the 
facts, which prove the Seamander to have been leſs conſiderable, 
either happened i Summer, when the water from the Simois failed, 
or took place above the confluence. Should this ſolution not be 
deemed ſatis factory, perhaps fome other may be given, but none 
is admiſſible, which ſuppoſes the Scamander to be larger than 
Monſ. Chevalier deſcribes it, ſince it will be inconſiſtent with 
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Homer, Il. $. v. 242.— Homer, II. G. v. 1, and paſſim. 

+ Indeed in II. 9. v. 1. and /e. in the very place where he mentions the ford of the Xanthus, 
he calls the river du, and almoſt immediately after 8«3vggeo; agyvgedingg ; yet it is a fordable 
ſtream. So we ſee that according to Homer even a ford may be called dune, &c. but Mr. Bryant 
ſays afterwards, © this Xanthus is only an arm of the Scamander, which laſt river was zever 
forded;” being dune, 34$vggees, &c, See Expoſtulation, p. 109. 
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of intend iſtency: ar to bs: founded on n adds chas a 
poetical epithet. ” Let us alſo conſider the nature and comparative 
ſize of the other river, the Simois. *I had quoted a paſſage from 
Pope's verſion of Homer, (referring to the greek in the notes,) in 


which the Xanthus (as I faid,) * the aid of his ally, the 


Simois : 


Haſte my brother flood, 
And check this mortal, who controuls a God : 
Call then your ſubject ſtreams, and bid them roar ; 
From all your fountains ſwell your watry ſtore, 
With broken rocks, and with a load of dead, 
Charge the black ſ urge, md * it on his oy 


This 1s + miner d A lobe Wi but the ſenſe is any the 
ſame, and in the very next page I had given a part of the original, 
moſt material to my purpoſe. I quoted alſo two lines of Pope from 
the twelfth book, which either I or the printer made the ſeventh :Þ 
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And * Simois rolling to the main, bs 
Telnet and hiefdy and | godliks heroes flain. 
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In theſe: croideforizhibh, 1 aid, .the Simois was IG as a 
violent unequal mountain torrent, rolling down in his black ſurge,” 
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Mr. Bryant ſuppoſed Pope's two lines to be a verſion of mine, and concluded that I had mil. 

taken the Scamander for the Simois, as the Scamander i Is mentioned i in the 7th Book, I neither 
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ſtones, trees and dead bodies. But in the original, Mr. Bryant 


ſays, „we find not the /ea/t intimation of a mountain torrent, nor 
of broken rocks, nor load of dead, nor of this black ſurge.” The 
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Lift up your mighty wave, and raiſe a great uproar of trunks of trees 
and Rocks,” Icertainly quoted Popeas moſt familiarto many readers, 
but I ſhould be glad to know whether the weyz zuua, rows opuraydog 
@iTpwy xa Acwy, is not juſt as conclusive, with reſpect to the fize 
and nature of Simois, as any thing I have ſaid. I believe Pope 
made a blunder in tranſlating A«wy a load of dead, as ſuppoſing it 
the genitive plural of a ; but, when I mentioned the dexd bodies, I 
alluded to the yu yeros arfpor in the 12th book. What further 
proves, it is Tail, that Þ was entirely miſled by Mr. Pope, is my call- 
ing the Scamander the Xanthus. It is very true, and ſo Ro Homer 
A who tells us an were eee [g11 936 farm 
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But, what ſhews chat I conſulted at. nat; ſome _— txanſlation 
beſides Pope's, is, that I tranſlated Ker trunks of trees, which 
are not mentioned in H verſion. Nor did I, in the ſecond quota- 


tion, miſtake the Simois for the Scamander, ſince the Simols is 


named in the original. Now this river, is very ſeldom mentioned 
in the Iliad, but the Scamander very frequently; becauſe the Sca- 
mander lay directly between the en Camp, and the field of 
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battle, and becauſe, below the junction, and near the Camp it was ſtill 
called Scamander. Its fountains alſo are mentioned near Troy; the 
Simois was more remote from the Scene of action, and as the river 
is never croſſed by either party, it is poſſible, that theſe reaſons 
might have induced Homer to mention it leſs frequently than the 
other, without any reference to their comparative ſize. I have 
throughout uſed the terms Xanthus and Scamander indifferently, 
but in the expoſtulation to the Britiſh Critic Mr. Bryant gives 
us a * map of the' Grecian Station, and a deſcription of it accord- 
ing to the Poet, which agrees ſo exactly with my conceptions, ex- 
cepting in the diſtance This aſſigns to Troy, and the difference he 
makes between the Xanthus and Scamander, that I muſt avail 
myſelf of his conceſſions, fince I think they completely prove 
the truth of my own narration. +The ſituation of the Camp 
and the Ships was bounded to the left by the River Scamander. 
At one end of the camp were the tents of Achilles, and the Myr- 

midons; to the right. At the other end, thoſe of Ajax and his 
people, and,. in the centre, were the tent and ſhip of Ulyſſes. 
Farther, in p. 106, the Scamander, we find, 1s repreſented by Strabo, 
as reſembling the Greek letter T, for it had two ſtreams above, the 
Simois and Xanthus, which, at laſt, united, and fell into (or rather 
formed) the main river below. Of theſe, the Simois was to the 
left ; the other, the Xanthus, to the right. As the Grecian Camp 
lay upon the right bank of the Scamander (for the left of the Camp 
was bounded by the river), the Xanthus was at ſome diſtance 
higher up, and oppoſite to it, and it's fords lay in the way to Troy, 
and from it—Here was the chief ſcene of battle. Mgoonyvs StmoivTos 
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* P. 104 oy Expoſtulation, p. 102. er. ſeg. 


1 By the right bank Mr. Bryant evidently means the bank to the right of a perſon looking up 
the river. This is uſually called the left bank of the river, but the contect fully explains the 
expreſſion ; and I would not wiſh to cavil about words. 
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ge Zar belo go. In page 109, Mr. Bryant ſays, the Scamander 
was never forded by the Greeks, it was only the Xanthus, an arm 
of the chief ſtream. Mr. Bryant then calls neither of the rivers 
Scamander, above the confluence ; *an error of which he had al- 
ready accuſed me, and of which J had never been guilty. Now 
Homer poſitively ſays, the Xanthus and Scamander were the ſame ; 
and it may be proved, ſince many battles were fought between the 
Xanthus and the Simois ; and the conflux is deſcribed. to be that of 
the Simois and Scamander. Juno and Minerva deſcend Hyr poxs Li- 
woes oonCanneror nfs EKAMANAPOEZ. Therefore the Simois, or 
the river on the left, was not the Scamander ; and if ſo, the Xanthus, 
was, ſince the name was retained above the confluence. This 
confluence took place, according to Mr. Bryant, immediately under 
the city, becauſe it is ſaid that the two Goddeſſes Tai For, but 
Tow is ſometimes uſed, not merely for the city, but the diſtrict, 
for in the gth Book Achilles ſays, 
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This paſſage Mr. Bryant himſelf refers to in the Qbſorrations: page 
70. Beſides, if, in fact, the city ſtood a7 zhe confluence, how could 
two armies fight between the rivers in #7097 of the city? Since 
then the Scamander and Xanthus were the ſame, and the city 
higher up than Mr. Bryant places it, in eyery other point his de- 
ſcription correſponds to the map I have given exactly; for what I 
have marked as the old bed of the Scamander, was his Xanthus, 
before the courſe was turned, and it lay directly between Troy and 
the Grecian camp; Achilles's ſtation I have ſuppoſed at the Sigæan, 
and, therefore, on the right; the left I have bounded by the river, 
for which I have now Mr. Bryant's own authority. Mr. Bryant 


NOTE. 


* See Obſervations, p. 61. FOR: D: Le, ee 
N | | adds, 


tc 19 7 
adds, * From this evidence we learn, that the Grecian camp and 
the river Xanthus, and particularly it's fords, alſo 'the city Troy 
itſelf, were, in reſpect to each other, nearly in a direct line from 


the ſea upwards.” In every part of this inference, I have the 
FRO nen in having my map ſo very WY e | 


The ſituation of the two rivers in the pid of Bounarbachi, 
agrees then ſufficiently with Homer's deſcription ; but Mr. Bryant 
ſays, that the ſituation of the plain itſelf is incompatible with it ; 
becauſe the City of Troy ſtood in this Plain, and + there are good 
reaſons to believe it was near to Troas and Mount Lectum, and in 
view of the iſland Tenedos to the South. Now, that the plain of 
Troy was bounded by the Helleſpont is evident, from many paſ- 
ſages in the Iliad ; and the Hellefpont is far to the North'of Treas, 
and Lectum. If then {the Helleſpont of Homer was the Rune 
as that of every other Greek writer, (and that it Was not, has never 
been proved, though Mr. Bryant has attempted it,) there remains 


for us to conſider, whether ſuch a ſituation upon theſe celebrated 


ſtraits, is really conſiſtent with the other paſſages of the Iliad, 

which mention Lectum and Gargarus. & Lectum is the promon- 
tory, which forms the northern point of the Sinus Adramytenus; 
the deep bay in which Antandros and Adramyttium were ſituated. 
Gargarus is the ſummit of the ſame ridge, of which Lectum is 
the extremity; and that ridge bounds the whole ſide of the bay 
in a line from Weſt to Eaſt, turning Northward at the Eaſtern 

NOTE s. 

 ..* Expoſtulation,. p. 107 —1 Obſervations, p. 64, .. 


4 See Vindication, p. 80, where the epithets and ſituation of Homer's Helleſpont are taken 
into conſideration. See alſo Bryant on the War of Troy, p. 157. 


ee Strabo, I. 13. p. 583.— Id. ibid. 
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end of the Bay, * Gargarus was alſo the higheſt ſummit of Ida, 
andF at no great diſtance from Antandros. Farther oh i in the ſame 
ridge was another ſummit called 4 Cotylus, and the northern point 
where the mountains approached the Helleſpont was called Dar- 
danus. This whole chain of mountains went by the general name 
of Ida, which however appears ſometimes to be appropriated to 
$ Gargarus as the higheſt ſummit of the chain. That Lectum and 
Gargarus are 707 the ſame, is evident; ſince Lectum is by no means 
the higheſt point of Ida, but is only a rocky promontory, which 
terminates that mountain, From Lectum the mountains gradually 
riſe on the Eaſt, and this riſe terminates in a high point about 
half way between Lectum and the bottom of the gulph, at 
about twenty-five miles diſtance from each. This point is ſtill 
the Summit of this branch of Ida, and is therefore ſuffici- 
ently apparent, and there is no higher ſummit nearer Lectum, 
therefore ic is impoſſible to make Gargarus, and Lectum, nearer 
than twenty-five miles, ſince the laſting features of nature will 
not bend to our Syſtems. The South ſide of Ida falls from 
Gargarus very rapidly downto the gulph of Adramyttium. I landed 
in this part near a village called Nara, and croſſed over the moun- 
tain to Alexandria ; this ſummit of Ida was on our right hand ; it 
- was pointed out by the inhabitants ; and indeed it is as well known 
as the ſummit of any mountain in Switzerland or Wales, If Gar- 
garus then was the higheſt point of this ridge, it was here. Now 
this point is a conſiderable diſtance from the plain of Bounarbachi ; 
but it is in ſight of the plain, and I have given in one of the Plates 


NOTES. 
* Servius, Notes on Virgil, n. 9, 86. Now it is poſſible that the ſummit of a mountain 
ſhould be twenty-five or thirty miles from its extremity, and it frequently happens. 
+ Heſychius, as quoted by Mr. Bryant, Obſervations, p. 65. - 
+ Homer's II. paſſim. So Herodotus : Tw Iv Azfw» 46 ect eib. L. 70. 42. 
See Vindication, p. 116. Annexed to the Vindication, p. 84. 
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a view of it * from the Sigæan promontory, in the out-line of which 
it is a conſiderable feature, When Jupiter therefore views the plain 
and the ſhips of the Grecians from this ſummit, there is nothing 
ſtrange in Homer's deſcription, becauſe they were all in ſight ; and 
here + Mr. Bryant remarks, that I believe in Jupiter, and his 
ſuperior faculty of ſight,” becauſe I attribute to him optics which 
are evidently ſuperior to thoſe of men. My Paganiſm, however, 
fully proved, has, I conceive, nothing to do with the queſtion ; 
Homer gives the all-ſeeing Jupiter an exalted ſtation. on the ſum- 
mit of Ida; the image is grand, conſiſtent and poetical. The point 
from which Jupiter takes his view of the plain does in fact com- 
mand it, and therefore I can find no reaſon why we ſhould conclude 
from the ſituation of Gargarus, {that the plain was farther to the 
South, and that Troy ſtood near Alexandria Troas. Homer does not 
inſinuate any thing about the diſtance of Gargarus, when he tells 
us the plain was ſeen from it by Jupiter. I certainly conceive the 
Eye of Homer's Jupiter to have been very ſtrong and piercing, and 
cannot argue from the Eyes of Men in this caſe, whatever idea Mr. 
. nn of => N in Foe en Weg vi gb 5 70 
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NOTES. 
* Vindication, p. 84. ot, 
Jupiter viewed the city g vas Axzuwr, which Mr, Bryant ſays were, according to my poſition, 
a great way beyond Hiam, and: therefore (becauſe I argue from Strabo that Hium' was in fight of 
Gargarus,) that, Lam guilty. of a difungentious vH in directing Jupiter's view to @ wearer. ob. 
ject. There is no evaſion in the drawing, which is taken wery near the Shore, nor is Ilium much 
nearer 3 for the town I mean is new 3 mentioned by Strabo, 1. 1 13, p. — which was oy 
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Obſervations, Pr 70. | : 
+ Obkevackins p- 69. 
+ Mr. Bryant tells us in another place, that Ilion, according to Homer, was 197, a con- 


fiderable diſtance from Ida; does not this ruin his own argument ? Obſervations, p. 54. 


$ Hom. Il. N. 20. Neptune ſtrode at four ſtrides from Salamis to Agz ; Mr. Bryant therefore 
muſt either ſuppoſe that mortal men wall bout much quicker in theſe days than they do now, 
or he muſt allow ſupexior power: to Hemer Neptune; and implisate himſelf i in this ſame dread- 

ful Sin 7 Poly theiſm, 
tainly, 
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tainly, Neptune's four ſtrides are more diſproportionate to human 
power than Jupiter's Eyeſight. The plain, of Bounarbachi is, there- 
fore, in a ſituation ſufficiently agreeable to Homer's deſcription of 
the plain of Troy ; and Strabo, * with all the beſt Geographers, 
ſuppoſed them to be the ſame. What puts it beyond a doubt that 
it was not farther South is, that there is no plain nearer. Gargarus, 
and no rivers of any ſize. +Mr. Bryant certainly miſtook the 
nature of the ſtreams near Alexandria, if either from Pocock's de- 
ſcription, or any other, he could for a moment imagine them to be 
deſcribed by Homer, either as the Simois or Xanthus. They are 
mere ſprings that riſe above and ſupply ſome baths, and are not 
large enough (as Belon owns,) for a gooſe to ſwim in even in 
Winter. I have inſerted tt r1ver” as Mr. Bryant calls it, in my 
Map; but I thought the ſize could not be miſtaken, as I have de- 
ſcribed it in the SVindication, and as Chevalier gives a full account 
of it, || ** There it flands then in my Map, —indelible, and in 
my book ſtands the deſcription of it, and both are equally ©* obv:ous 
to any perſon who will look after them : There alſo it ſtands in Cheva- 
lier, and in hs book too; yet becauſe we mark a water courſe near 
Alexandria, and in our writings deny the exiſtence of a river there, 
Mr. Bryant aſks, ** How we can be expected to underſtand Homer, 
ſince we do not underſtand our own meaning?“ 


The whole of the argument, as far as it relates to Homer's de- 
ſcription of the ſituation of the plain, ſeems to me to amount to this. 


If, according to Homer, the ſcene of the Iliad muſt neceſſarily be 
transferred to the vicinity of Lectum, and Gargarus, the whole of 


this deſcription is (as Mr. B. juſtly obſerves in this ſuppoſition,) 


NOTES. 


* Strabo, . 13, P · * 1. 3 Expoſtulation, p- 98 — Expoſtulation, pP. 99. 
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purely ideal; ſince the country is in every reſpect totally different 
from the region deſcribed. The only proof of its vicinity to Gar- 
garus, which Mr. Bryant has adduced from Homer's writings, is, that 
he places Jupiter upon that ſummit to view the plain. Admitting 
the fact, I deny the concluſion ; and as a proof on the other ſide, I 
obſerve, that Homer certainly places the plain on the ſhore of the 
Helleſpont. Since in this ſituation we find a plain and two rivers 
in every reſpect agreeing with Homer's account, the ſcene of the 
Iliad was not ideal ; and one argument againſt the hiſtorical truth of 
the Toe! is Wereby taken away. 


The plain of Bounarbachi,; Fes the ancient courſes of the two 
Tivers, which are found there, correſpond with the plain of ancient 
Troy, and the deſcription afforded by the Uiad of the Simois and 
Xanthus, or Scamander. Here alſo we find the * 7. hymbrius men- 
tioned by Homer, and ſeveral tombs, which agree in a very extra- 
ordinary manner, (conſidering the number of ages which have 
intervened,) with all that Homer has ſaid of the tombs of the 
Grecian and Trojan heroes. Surely theſe additional corroborating 
circumſtances cannot be entirely paſſed over ; and they outweigh any 


inference, that can be drawn from the Eyeſight which Homer allots 


to Jupiter. It remained then to fix the ſituation of Troy, and in this 
I have followed Mr. Chevalier; not blindly,” nor implicitly ;”? 
but becauſe I thought him right in the ſituation he aſſigned to the 
city; at the ſame time that I thought he carried the walls on the South 
and Eaſt fide too far back. I had ſaid, that Bounarbachi Þ was ſet 
above a ſhort aſcent upon a plain; the plain in which the rivers 
run is below it, on the North and on the Weſt, and the difference of 


NOTES. 


* Now the Thimbreck. See Chevalier, and the Vindication 


4 See Vindication, Ps 93, et ea, b hart 1 WW 
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level between theſe two plains 1s not conſiderable. The flat ground 
behind Bounarbachi is delineated in the view taken from the tomb 
of Hector, as well as the larger plain below; and the ſlope between 
theſe two plains is alſo delineated in the view taken from the cold 
ſpring of the Scamander, as well as the much higher hill in the 
right hand of the picture, on the top of which-the,tombs of Hector 
and the other Trojan warriors. are ſuppoſed to be ſituated. This 
high hill bounds the upper plain on the South and South-Eaſt, and 
behind it runs the Simois in a deep dell, with high rocky precipices, 
which ceaſe juſt to the Eaſt of Bounarbachi, and terminate in the 
ſlight acclivity above which the village ſtands, with a level plain 
behind it, extending to the foot of the hills that riſe on the South. 
1 do not place Troy *©* high up beyond * Bounarbachi, but I believe it 
to have occupied what 18 now the ſituation of that village, and to 
have extended behind, and on each fide of it, over great part of the 
flat table land between the lower plain, and the hills on the South. 
Part of the City might alſo have extended along the bank of the 
Simois on the North, and North-Eaſt, into the lower plain; Troy, 
however, is here red, on a plain, which in fact does not ter- 
minate but at the high range of hills, on which, I conceive, the 
Acropolis to have ſtood, Homer ſaid the city was Tyacht, a great 
way“ from Mount Ida, I agree with him. + Mount Ida, properly 
ſo called, riſes far behind the hills of Bounarbachi, which I have 
ſhewn in what I ſaid about Gargarus. But if Jupiter ſate on 


NOTES. 


* Some Obſervations, &c. p. 5 3. The word Bounarbachi ſignifies the head of a Stream ;*? 


and, therefore, the reader wil not imagine the village to be on the top of a hill above a mile from 
the ſources which it takes its name from. 


+ Mr. Bryant himſelf allows that Homer's Ida is properly the ſame as Gargarus; but in fat 
in the place quoted, the words are T1Xebs Oban, 
| Azzpuir cZogewg, Q 662. | | 
We bring wood from the mountain from a conſiderable diſtance,” The woody parts of the moun. 
tain might be at ſome diſtance without any juſt inference as to the lance of the mountain itſelf. 
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Ida, and Troy, according to Homer, was ru a great way from 
it, what becomes of the whole argument founded on the immediate 
vicinity of Gargarus and Lectum? I had tried in the *Vindication 
to ſtrengthen my argument by a ſuppoſition, that the wall ran along 
the ſlope below Bounarbachi, and then above the ſprings cut acroſs 
the flat platform, on which it is ſituated to the foot of the higher - 
hills. T had obſerved, that in this caſe, if the Scæan Gate ſtood above 
the ſprings, the wall to the South of the Gate would croſs over a 
level plain from the top of one ſlope to the bottom of a much 
higher, that here was propably the eptvegc« Exdæ NA A * gos e 
robe Y emiSpotror emhero He Eri po, is rendered by ſome lexi- 
cographers accefſu facilis, planus ;F which I accounted for by 
ſhewing, that according to my plan, the wall which every where 
elſe was upon an acclivity, here would be upon a level plain. The 
whole of this paſſage was, therefore, miſunderſtood by Mr. Bryant, 
or he would not have cenſured me ſo ſeverely as he has done in his 
Obſervations, page 53, and 54; but it is very difficult ſometimes 
to deſcribe fituations by words, and the obſcurity and confuſion of 
my deſcription, no doubt, miſled him. I certainly intended no 
evaſion or duplicity here, and I hope I have explained my meaning 
to his ſatisfaction. 


I have already noticed many other particulars, in which this 
aſſigned ſituation agrees with Homer, ſo I will not recapitulate 
them here. It is only my buſineſs to take away the objections, that 
have ſince been made; particularly, where any miſconception may 


NOTES. 
* Page 96. 


+ Stephanus renders it EP Ti. rid yopoats, incurfiinibus. I tranſlated: it level, or eaſily 
acceſſible ; Mr. Bryant ſays that it means eaſily ower-run, or eafily aſcended. But ws means 
&« cloſe up to, as well as % Jocally upon, as I haye ſhewn; (Vindication, p. 95.) and in com- 
poſition, I apprehend, it may be rendered in that ſenſe. Exi9g0we; may mean eaſy to be approach. 
ed, as well as © "we to be aſcended ;”* and it is in fact ſo underſtood by Stephanus. 
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have originated from my want of perſpicuity. In my Map *I am 
told, that the fountains of Scamander are a long mile from Bounar- 
bachi, and Troy ſtill higher; however my book, corrected the 
inaccuracy of my Map, for I repeatedly ſtate that the A Scæan Gate 
was immediately above theſe ſprings, and in the {view taken from 
the ſprings Bounarbachi is delineated as it really is, greatly within 
half that diſtance. If. then it was nine miles and a half from the 
ſprings (and conſequently the Scæan Gate,) to the Sigean promon- 
tory, SI argued that it would not be more than ſeven or eight miles 
to the neareſt part of the camp; and, that a leſs diſtance than is here 
aſſigned would be ſcarcely ſufficient for the two armies. to encamp 
and march, or for the different events to take place, which are re- 
corded in Homer's poem. Aſſuming the hot ſpring as a mark of 
the ſituation of the Scæan gate, I have conjectured the ſituation of 
the city. Certainly no ruins remain; but as I have ſtated, the 
ground in ſome parts appears to have been built upon ; and many 
other cities are equally deſtroyed without the ſame cauſes of deſtruc- 
tion. It ſuffices then to have ſhewn that this ſituation, in other 
reſpects, agrees with Homer, and that no other ſituation in the 
plain does, ſince the Scæan gate muſt be near the ſprings. This 
has, I truſt, been done, and if ſo the ſcenery of the Iliad is founded 
on reality ; and Homer, at leaſt, n his RO to 468 © geography 
of Phrygia. 


In the Vindication I had venture an opinion that Strabo in per- 
' ſon never viſited the Troad, and I founded that opinion; not on his 
contradicting my hypotheſis, but on his contradicting himſelf more 
than once, and on his frequent references to Demetrius of Scepſis. 


NOTES. 


1 Obſervations P- 53.—f See Vindication. Plate—f Vindication, * 97% et rau. X 5 A 
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Whether he was in the Troad or not however, he deſcribes a great 
part of it with the utmoſt accuracy. Mr. Bryant ſays that the 
author of the Vindication, (M. Morritt,) and his f7:end, (Mr. Che- 
valier, ) act very politicly in depreciating Strabo, however high his 
authority; for if he is to be truſted, almoſt every article which 
they have maintained is wrong.” I beg the reader's attention while 
I ſhew from Strabo, if he is truſted,” how many articles which 
we have maintained are right, and thoſe chiefly articles, for which 
he does not cite Demetrius; and which, if he was there, were 
apparently his own obſervations. In tracing the coaſt of the Hel- 
leſpont, he comes to Dardanus ; a city ſeventy ſtadia diſtant from 
Abydos, on a promontory of the ſame name. Between this city 
and Abydos he places the river Rhodius ; and oppoſite to its mouth, 
in the Thracian Cherſoneſus, the Cynos-ſema, or tomb of Hecuba. 
Near Dardanus is Ophrynium, on which ſtood a grove conſecrated 
to Hector, and then he comes to the /ake Preleos. FI always thought 
the Geography of this part of the country ſufficiently aſcertained by 
D'Anville, and the Stravellers who have viſited the Helleſpont, and 
as it was not the immediate object of my book, I gave the plan of 
the coaſt no higher than the point I ſuppoſe the Rheteum. || Here, 
however, Mr. Bryant ſays I have, to all appearance, miſtaken the 
Rhodius for the Scamander ; and adds, that the lake Pteleos is by 
Strabo placed juſt where. the neareſt land appears now near Ophry- 
nium, which ſeems to be the Cape Janifary of the moderns, which 
they have conſidered as the ancient Sigeum. Between the Rhodius 
and CHOIR ſtood © Dardanus ; a part of Ida with the city Dar- 
danus upon it. Where is this mountain and city? certainly not 


1 


NOTES, 


, * Obſervations, p. 59. — Strabo, 13; 595, *. r. A, 
This then is the order given by Strabo, in which the places he mentions were ranged along 
the coalt from Abydos ſouthward :—Abydos, Rhodius, Dardanus acra, Dardanus, Ophrynium. 


$ Sandys, Pocock, Chandler, &c.— Obfervations, P» 56, 57, &c,—1 See Strabo ad. hee. 
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between Cape Janiſary and the river we deſcribe. | This ſingle 
fact deſtroys the whole hypotheſis; but if any one will con- 
ſult D'Anville's plan, given by Bocage in the Voyage D*Ana- 
charſis, and compare it with the modern Map of Greece by De La 
| Rochette, who is however leſs exact than D*Anville, he will fee 
that theſe places are placed higher up, and conſiſtently with Strabo's 
deſcription. Abydos is a ſituation ſtill known; the traces of its 
foundations are ſcattered over the fide of a hill, and a maſſy 
fragment of its wall ſtands on the ſhore. The narrowneſs of the 
Helleſpont near this place marks its ſituation as well that of Seſtos. 
As I made the journey by land from the Troad to the Dardanelles, 
and afterwards went to Abydos, and returned by fea to the Troad, 
can aſſure the reader that the outline of the Helleſpont, as given by 
D*Anville, and La Rochette, is tolerably exact; near the modern 
townof the Dardanelles, here the Aſiatic fortreſs of the Turks is ſitu- 
ated, *a large and rapid river runs into the ſea ; it is about five miles 
from Abydos, and therefore as Dardanus is at about nine miles, or 
ſeventy ſtadia, it would be between the two. This then muſt be the 
Rhodius, for if Dardanus was beyond the other river we call the 
Scamander, it would be near twenty miles from Abydos. A little 
below this river, which runs in a plain, the mountain of Ida borders 
the Helleſpont, and we know Dardanus was the name of this ex- 
tremity of Ida. {+ Ophrynium was ** 7ay0:o, near iu; how then 
could it be at Cape Janiſary? in fact, Ophrynium was another 
promontory of Ida which here juts into the ſea. This part of the 
country correſponds completely with Strabo, and the Cynoſſema is 
directly oppoſite the mouth of the Rhodius, for at its foot is built 
the European Caſtle of the Dardanelles, directly oppoſite the Aſiatic, 


NOTES. 


„This is the river Leunclavius ſeems to have miſtaken for the Simois. See Notes on Cheya- 
lier, p. 102. 


+ Strabo, loc. ſuprac. | 
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which ſtands on the Rhodius, (now the Dardanelle river). Near 


it are Madytos and Koilos, now Maita and Koilia, and beyond them 


the promontory of Seſtos. The Cynoſſema is a high promontory, 
and upon it there ſtill remains a tomb exactly ſimilar to the rumuli 
of the Troad, as I had already mentioned *in the Vindication. 


(See page 107.) Now theſe promontories and rivers agree with 


Strabo, and are totally inconſiſtent with every attempt to convert 
the rivers of the plain of Bounarbachi, and the Cape Janiſari into 
the Rhodius and Ophrynium ; and when + Mr. Bryant conſiders 
that this larger river was Strabo's Scamander, (for, certainly, it 
waſhes Pale Scepſis, and receives the Andrius of that author,) 
he mult entirely abandon his opinion. I He declares, however, 
that the marſhes which exiſt to the eaſt of Koumkale in the plain, 
were undoubtedly the Pteleos of Strabo. Let us ſee how Strabo 
continues his deſcription of the coaſt, having firſt premiſed that 
ſome very marſhy land exiſts nearer Dardanus. After Pteleos is 
Poileov ToMus £74 AoÞpwnermern, Rhaeteum a city on a hill; (beyond the 
marſhes on the weſt there are no hills ;) alſo at Rhœteum was a tomb 
on the ſhore, called Aianteum, with a fane and monument of Ajax. 
The remains of this tomb, and the foundations of this very fane, 
exiſt, and mark the Rhœtean promontory ; and the tomb is pfoved 
to be the ſame Strabo mentioned, being ſituated near the ſhore, and 


broken open in the very manner deſcribed by Pauſanias, who alſo 


takes notice of it. Here is alſo ds, a riſing ground on which the 
City ſtood, and therefore Pteleos was not in the plain, but undoubt- 
edly nearer to Dardanus. Theſe marſhes in the plain are mentioned 
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t Strabo thus continues his deſcription : J rr 


mus Achivorum Au.] Portus AchivorumCaſtra. Achiv. Stoma limne—Scamandri oſtia. 
Sigeias Acra, oppoſite the Cherſoneſus. Achæum, a promontory commanding the ſhore of TOR 
and the plain of Trying inland above all theſe Gr towards Ida, 
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by Strabo, however, under a different name. Beyond the Rhce- 
teum, he ſays is Sigeum, a city now ruined, and the Naval ſtation 
and the port of the Greeks, and the Grecian camp, and amarſh called 
Stoma, and the mouths of the Scamander. For the Simois and 
Scamander joining in the plain, bringing down a quantity of mud 
in their courſe heap up the ſhore, and form Topaoy open me N Ne- 
OzAzTT&s & en.” This blind mouth, and falt marſhes formed 
by the Scamander, are not then the lake Pteleos, nor were they ever 
confounded with it. Then Strabo mentions the Sigean promontory, 
and the tomb of Proteſtlaus which ſtood oppoſite to it in the Thra- 
cian Cherſoneſus ; but as Cape Janiſary is the laſt point oppoſite 
Thrace, if Ophrynium was here, Sigeum was more to the South, 
and not oppoſite the Cherſoneſus, nor near it. In ſhort, there is 
not one reaſon in Strabo for placing either Ophrynium or Pteleos in 
this part, and inexplicable confuſion would reſult from it. The 
objects mentioned above, Sigeum (the city,) the Naval ſtation, &c. 
all come in between Rhœteum, and the Sigean promontory aupx 
Ti ele, on Which he places the tomb of Achilles, and near it thoſe 
of Patroclus and Antilochus: Hitherto then if Strabo is to be truſted, 
the articles Chevalier and I have maintained are not wrong. Per- 
haps alſo ſome others will be found equally conſonant to his evi- 
dence. In one point, however, we both of us differ from him. 
* For, ſays he, the length of this ſhore from the Rheteum to 
the Sigæan promontory, and tomb of Achilles, is fixty ſtadia.“ 
+ Pliny ſays thirty, and this number agreeing with the breadth of 
the plain, and being ſupported in our conjectures about the ſite of 
the Rhœteum by the exiſtence of the broken tumulus above men- 
tioned, we ſuppoſed that Strabo's text might here be defective, 
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® Strabo, ibid. 


+ Pliny ſays the diſtance from the Aianteum was thirty ftadia, which Strabo places at the 
Rhcetean Promontory, Plin, Hiſt, Natur. I. 5. cap. 30. 
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ſince it depends on a Greek numeral; and we adopted the mea- 

ſurement of , Pliny as more conſonant to truth; but we gave our 
reaſons for fixing the Rhœteum near the tomb of Ajax, and alſo for 
ſuppoſing the broken tumulus now ſeen on the ſhore to be that tomb, 
as deſcribed by Strabo himfelf and Pauſanias. I apprehend, that 
this correction of Strabo's meaſurement, by the exiſting topogra- 
phy of the country, ſupported by the authority of Pliny, is agreeable 
to the exacteſt rules of geographical criticiſm. Indeed the ef£20v7% 
paIz of Strabo are doubtfal, ſince other manuſcripts have fubſti- 
tuted ePSouerxorie in ſome copies, and Euſtathius propoſes to read 
era. A doubtful reading is beſt corrected by the real geography 
of the Plain, and the compariſon with another author; eſpecially in 
Strabo, where the text is in general acknowledged to have been 
much mutilated. The whole of this coaſt then, ſays Strabo, 
lies below llium ; it being about twelve ftadia from the preſent 
town of that name to the Port of the Grecians ; from the ancient 
Ilium it is thirty ſtadia more, meaſnred upwards towards the region 
of Ida.“ The exact fituation of New Ilium has not yet been aſ- 
certained I believe. I own I have little doubt that it was above the 
junction, for Fin Pliny we find that New Ilium was a Roman 
mile and a half from the Port, that is certainly from the Spore; 
and I believe this word Portu refers to the Portus Achivorum men- 
tioned three lines before; as it agrees exactly with the twelve 
ſtadia of Strabo, both here, and in p. 598. {New Ilium 
was alſo twenty Stadia diſtant from the mouth of the Simois ; and 
below the junct ion there does not appear to have been room for a 
conſiderable city, and alſo for thefe diſtances from the ſhore. No 
part of the ſhore is now much above twenty ſtadia from the junction, 
therefore I am inclined ſtrongly to believe the city ſtood above it. I 
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think alſo, but with great diffidence, that the word * suTpoder means 
in front of New Ilium, and that this is the more claſſical ſenſe 
of the word, which more frequently, I believe, is uſed with refe- 
rence to place than to time, and I conceive Strabo to view. the 
country from the ſhore as he uſually does. This ſituation above 
the Confluence was firſt ſuggeſted by the learned author of the 
Britiſh Critick, who notices it p. 35, and is further ſtrengthened as 
he juſtly obſerves, by the exiſtence of the ancient Bridge, marked 
in Mr. Wood's map, A which is above the confluence. I could not 
find any certain traces of the city itſelf, ſuch as foundations, or 
walls undoubtedly ancient, either above or below the junction ; 
many pieces of ancient ſculpture, and remains of ancient magni- 
ficence are now ſtuck without order in the walls of one or two poor 
villages in this part of the plain, above the junction; a certain 
proof of the vicinity of ſome ancient monuments. ** Going for- 
ward a little beyond this ſhore Strabo ſays you come to Achæum, 
which commands the ſhore of Tenedos. The plain of Troy lies 
above theſe places on the ſhore, ſtretching eaſtward for many ſtadia 
as far as Ida. That part near the mountains is narrow, partly 
extending on the South fide to the vicinity of Scepſis, (this ae 
is the deſcription of the narrow dell in which the Simois runs. 7 bi 
partly on the North fide to the Lycians of Zeleia. (This I conceive 
to be the valley of the Thymbrius.) This place the poet ſays was 
ſubject to /AEneas and the ſons of Antenor, and he calls it Dar- 
dania.” Now hitherto, except in the diſtance of Troy, I completely 
agree with Strabo, I think it cannot be ſaid, that if he is right 
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+ Strabo ſays the confluence of the rivers was spumpe;0zr rov nov, L. 13. p. 597. 


+ Though Mr. Chevalier does not inſert this bridge in his map, he mentions it in his Book, 
p. 24+ The bridge certainly does exiſt in that fituation as he deſcribes it. 


+ See the map annexed to the Vindication, or that of Chevalier. 
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almoſt every article I have maintained is wrong. With reſpect to 
the ſituation of the city, I differ from his authority however reſpec- 
table, becauſe it appears not to agree with the deſcription left us 
by Homer. * The two ſources of the Scamander roſe near the 
road in front of the Scæan gate; Troy therefore was above theſe 
ſources in the plain. But theſe ſources are found much higher up 
than the village of the Ilians, which Strabo conjectured, perhaps 
from ſome. vague tradition, to have been at or near the ſituation of 
ancient Ilium. It has alſo been ſhewn by M. Chevalier, that Strabo 
had aſſigned it a different ſituation in another paſſage, p. 892. For 
he had there ſaid, that from the mountainous part of Ida two 
&Y%wve;, Or projecting ranges of hills, ſtretch to the ſea, one towards 
Rheœteum, theother towards the Sigeum, in a ſemicircular direction; 
but they terminate about the ſame diſtance from the Sea with New 
Ilium.“ By this termination, I fancy the point of their greaze/t 
projeftion whence they retire to the Sea, is alluded to; fince he had 
already faid they run to the ſea, which would not happen if they- 
ceaſed at new Ilium. Indeed New Ilium is nearly in the narroweſt 
part of the plain, and this deſcription agrees entirely with the plain 
of Bounarbachi. But Strabo ſays, that New Ilium ſtood indeed at 
the termination of this range, but ancient Ilium ſtood at their com- 
mencement. Therefore according to him, it ſtood at the foot of the 
mountains of Ida; and Bounarbachi is found there, but the 
village of the Ilians (if Strabo's thirty ſtadia are exactly mea- 
ſured) ſtood lower down in the vale, and lower than the ſprings ; 
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* Hom, Il. X. 147. Mr. Bryant has explained this paſſage differently, but as Strabo evidently » 
conſiders it as deſcriptive of the ſources of the Scamander, even while he owns the Scamander of 
Demetrius did not agree with Homer's deſcription ; I muſt conſider him as the better Commen- 
tator of the two. Strabo, L. 13. p. 602. | | 


+ Ida is here uſed as the general name of the whole ran ge. Homer ſometimes uſes it in a more 
confined ſenſe, 
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which poſition would be inconſiſtent with Homer's deſcription, 
and alſo with the ſituation aſſigned to Troy, by Strabo's own conjec- 
ture in the paſſage above quoted. Surely a greater attention is to 
be paid to this excellent geographer's poſitive deſcription of 
the features of nature, than to any meaſurements he gives; ſince 
beſides the frequent corruptions of Greek numerals which have 
happened from the careleſſneſs of tranſcribers, we know that com- 
puted diſtances are often extremely vague and erroneous even now, 


and we know not that they are here aſſigned by actual meaſurement. 


Beſides, if New Ilium was of any extent, ſuppoſe for example, twoor 
three miles above the confluence, thirty ſtadia further might bring us 
not very far ſhort of the ſituation aſſigned by us. In this uncertainty 
however it cannot be ſaid, that if Strabo is to be truſted we are 
wrong, ſince we agree in every thing but in the length of theſe 
thirty ſtadia, and in that part we have ſhewn that he contradicts 
himſelf. ** Theſe two ranges of hills encloſed the vallies of Sca- 
mander and of Simois ; and this encloſed part is properly called 
the plain of Troy, and was the ſcene of moſt of the Poet's Battles; 
he then * mentions the other monuments, and the conflux, and alſo 
the Stoma limne. See Strabo, p. 892. Chevalier, p. 63. He 
alfo mentions the Thymbrius, and this is ſtill called Thimbreck, 
therefore cannot be miſtaken ; and then argues at ſome length that 
+ New Ilium was not the ſeat of ancient Troy; as it clearly was 
not. He afterwards ſays, not a veſtige remained of the ancient 
city, which he thinks very eaſily accounted for; (See Strabo p. 
599. See Vindication, p. 72.) With regard to the paſſages for 
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* Strabo ſays ogwwmn, 597, aue ſee there the places mentioned by Homer, the Erineos, the tombs 
of Æſyetes, Myrinne, and Ilus, which are ſtill ſnewn. | 


+ This debate, ſays Mr, Bryant, ſhews that neither New Ilium nor the Pagus Ilienfium had 
any pretenſions to be conſidered as Troy. I think it appears that they had not, but yet ſome 
third ſpot might, for this uncertainty by no means proves the non-exiſtence of any place, 
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which he cites Demetrius, and which induced me to think he had 
not viſited the Troad, much has been ſaid, they chiefly relate to the 
ſituation of places more inland, ſuch as Scepſis, Ene, &c. De- 
metrius certainly ſuppoſed the river we called Simois to be the Sca- 
mander, but Strabo owns it had only one fountain, and did not 
agree with Homer. He then ſuppoſes the warm Spring loſt ; but 
even in that caſe it does not agree, ſince Troy ſtood near theſe 
ſprings ; and he places the city many miles lower, where Ida ter- 
minates in the plain. Here then he is inconſiſtent with himſelf, 
and whenever that is the caſe, we muſt have recourſe to the exiſt- 
ing topography, and to other authorities, in order to clear up dif- 
ficulties and remove doubts, if we really wiſh to illuſtrate Strabo 
and Homer. If however we wiſh to invalidate their evidence, 
the more doubts and difficulties we can accumulate the better. I 
only doubt Strabo's authority where he doubts it himſelf, or where 
other authors contradict him, and are more conſonant to modern 
evidence. a 


I truſt then, that I have at leaſt ſhewn that Mr. Chevalier and I 
do not depreciate Strabo's account, from any politic motives aſ- 
ſigned to us by Mr. Bryant. That the Scamander of that author was 
not, and could not be the Scamander of Homer, Mr. Bryant muſt ac- 
knowledge ; ſince his own plan of the Simois and Xanthus contra- 
dies it, and I have ſhewn that the Xanthus and Scamander of Homer 
were the ſame ; the names had been changed after Homer's time, 
and hence originated all the confuſion. If indeed the courſe of the 
original Scamander had been turned previous to Strabo's time (which 
is not impoſſible) the confuſion may be accounted for, ſince the mouth 
being always called the i Scamandri, the name would naturally 
be retained all the way up, tho? the real Scamander no longer joined 
it. *Pliny however poſitively mentions the preſent Mouth of the 
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Scamander South of Sigeum, and alſo the Palæ-Scamander, the 
ancient bed of the river, and the Simois on the North ſide. I truſt 
then that we are ſupported in our conjectures by the moſt reſpect- 
ö able authors of antiquity; and certain it is, that Mr. Bryant's con- 
| jecture about Ophrynium, and the map he gives of Troy near 
Lectum, is poſitively contradicted by them all, in numberleſs places; 
and his ſituation of Ophrynium is, indeed, contradicted by himſelf. 
Allowing him therefore the authority of Virgil, E# in conſpectu 
Tenedos, (which is not in ſight from the plain, only on account of the 
height of the coaſt) and alſo of * Monſ. Belon, who owns he could 
not find the rivers at Alexandria Troas ; I only oppoſe to them the 
authorities above mentioned, and upon that iſſue I reſt the caule. 


NOTE. 


* Mr. Bryant adds to Belon, Sandys, Lithgow, and Gemelli ; Sandys however is en- 
tirely contrary to his ſuppoſition, for he landed at Cape Janiſary, which he calls alſo the Sigæan 
promontory, to view the plain of Bounarbachi; which he, with us, conſidered as the ſcene of 
« thoſe renowned bickerings,” the combats of the Greeks, and Trojans. He alſo places the 
ancient City of Ilion in this plain, He poſitively points out the miſtake of Belon, with reſpect 
to the two rivers, which he obſerves in all likelihood had alſo taken place in the fituation af. 
ſigned by him to the city. © For the ruins (of Alexandria) deſcribed by him, ſtand too near 
the naval ſtation, to afford a field for the events of the Iliad.“ He mentions the marſhes in the 
plain, but, as he did not penetrate on land beyond Cape Janiſary, he could not give the courſe 
of the Scamander, and the ſituation of Bounarbachi with accuracy. He places the plain and 
rivers in his map, oppoſite the Cherſoneſe, and on the ſhore of the Helleſpont ; and he no where 
confounds old Troy, which he places inland, with Alexandria Troas. What induced Mr. Bryant 
to aſſert that Sandys agreed with Belon, I cannot conceive. Lithgow certainly miſtook Alex. 
' andria for Troy, and talks of the ruins of Priam's palace, and gives drawings of the tombs of 
p Priam and Hecuba from theſe remains. His account is very ſingular, and his miſtakes in ſome 

points evident ; why then ſhould his authority be uncontrovertible ? Gemelli Careri ſaw the 
ſame ruins and landed on the ſhore, he ſays the ancient Troy was here, but he could not go 
inland as the haſte of the Rais (or maſter of the ſhip who conducted him) prevented his longer 
ſtay. He never mentions the rivers or the plain. He afterwards calls the two caſtles of the 
Dardanelles, Seſtos, and Abydos; in which he is alſo entirely miſtaken, Neither of theſe two 
travellers ſeem to have paid much attention to this part of the coaſt; nor do they take any 
pains to aſcertain the accuracy, or the defects of ancient topography. The manner of Sandys 
forms a ftriking contraſt with theirs, and his teſtimony is throughout favourable to Mr. Cheva- 
lier's hypotheſis ; indeed he was ſo learned, and ſo indefatigable, that his authority would hardly 
be diſputed, and therefore it is of importance to ſhew that he agrees with us. Vide Sandys' 
Travels, p. 15. and ſeq. Lithgow, p. 122. Gemelli Careri, Vol. I. p. 233. French Edition. 
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In the deſcription I have given of the plain of Bounarbachi, I 
fear I have alſo been acceſſory to ſome miſtakes Mr. Bryant ſeems 
to have made, which it is therefore incumbent upon me to rectify. 

I have juſt ſhewn that Strabo mentioned an accretion of land at the 
mouth of the two rivers. I had ſaid that Chevalier alſo mentioned 
it; but I had not referred to the paſſage. Mr. Bryant ſays that 
% Not one word to the purpoſe is to be found in the author ap- 
pealed to.“ However in Chevalier's deſcription, p. 17. he ex- 
preſsly mentions Koumkale, the cle of the Sands, ſo called becauſe 
it is built on the ſands which are accumulated at the mouth of the 
torrent.” His learned Editor, Dalzel, has expreſſed his opinion on 
this ſubject very juſtly. It is not to be doubted,” he ſays ** that 
the prominence of Soil now obſervable at the mouth of the river, is 
an accumulation of ſand, gradually formed by the repeated torrents 
of the Simois upon the ſpot, which might have been a bay in the 
time of Homer, (II. 7th, 462.) though the current of the rapid 
Helleſpont muſt render it impoſſible for any accretion to be formed 
thereof the magnitude which Mr. Wood has fancied.” Mr. Wood 
ſuppoſes this increaſe at leaſt twelve or thirteen miles, and cer- 
tainly there is no contradiction in refuſing our aſſent to that conjec- 
ture, and yet mentioning an accretion, which is allowed by Strabo, 
who ſays that the ſhore had increaſed fix ſtadia from Homer's time. 
But I had further obſerved I that the nature of the ground was ſuch 
as to confirm this idea of Strabo, Chevalier, and Dalzel, and I. 
referred for the proof of it to the drawing of that part of the 
plain, where the Jong lot points of flat marſhy ground running 
forward | into the ſea, ſufficiently evince their origin.” Mr. Bryant 
is ſomewhat ſevere upon theſe 8 long low points, to which 


* Obſervations, p. 53,—+ Chevalier, pages 99, 100. See Note. 


See Vindication, p. 91, 109.—9 Some Obſervations, &c. P. 552 56, 58. | 
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he ſays I refer in the drawing of the map of Mr. Chevalier; and 
argues that, © no low, faint, imperceptible dots, and points, ſhould 


3» 


be oppoſed to plain, intelligible writing.” To this I have only two 
words to ſay; firſt, that Mr. Chevalier's writing does 07 contradict 
me; and fecondly, that the drawing I refer to has nothing to do 
with any map, but was taken on the ſpot from the tomb of Ajax, 
and is engraved and given in my book after page 90. Ii ons 
effuſus labor.“ Theſe points of marſhy land do run forwerd into 
the Sea, and are evidently a depofit of mud, brought down by the 
rivers. Mr. Bryant accuſes me of artifice in this deſcription, and 
ſays ** they may run backwards into the country.“ I can only 
anſwer, that in a queſtion of fact, having been on the ſpot, my 
authority is equal to Mr. Bryant's, however inferior in every other 
reſpect; that my drawing corroborates it, and the teſtimony of 
other Eyewitneſles is alſo in my favour. Indeed I had mentioned 
this accretion in commenting on this very plate, Þ and had there 
pointed out the form and originof thetelong promontories. . This 
ſwampy ſoil” he ſays, „may be in ſame degree traced in the 
map of Mr. Chevalier, but is far more accurately deſcribed in that 
of Mr. Wood.” I am ſorry to differ from Mr. Bryant alſo in this 
aſſertion ; Mr. Wood's map of the coaft is by no means ſo accurate 
as Mr. Chevalier's, and how Mr. Bryant could in his Study 
eſtimate their comparative exactneſs, is to me entirely a ſecret. Iam 
called on here S to anfwer a queſtion Mr. Bryant calls an watoward 
one ; viz. how I came to apply to Mr. Chevalier for intelligence, 
and not to have been myſelf fufficiently informed on the ſubject 
of this marſh ? With all due deference I reply, that fo far from 
applying to Mr. Chevalier, I refer to my own plate; and that 
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wherever I bring forward Chevalier's teſtimony, I make uſe of 
it to corroborate my own aſſertions. But this “ f7:end of mine 
(whom, by the way, I never ſaw in my life,) + had conſtructed, 
it ſeems, a moſt inaccurate map, which I copied, without conſider- 
ing that Troy was near the junction of the two ſtreams, becauſe 
Juno and Minerva Teo E, near the conflux. This fact as to 
Troy, is anſwered already above; but, ſince Mr. Bryant conſiders 
our agreement as a proof that my map was a copy, I beg leave 
to aſk, him, what inference he would have drawn, if our maps 
had materially diſagreed? In the {74th page however, Mr. 
Bryant ſays in many reſpects Mr. Morritt's map differs from Che- 
valier's' (which is true), and then he concludes they were both 
the work of fancy; or perhaps of recollection; according to him 
then, firſt we agree, then we diſagree, then my map is a copy 
from Mr. Chevalier's, then it was not a copy but a work of fancy. 
Ohe jam ſatis. 


* 


That ſome errors and inaccuracies exiſt in my delineation of the 
country, and muſt exiſt, I am well aware. At the time I was in 
the Troad I was. perfectly ſatisfied with Chevalier's deſcription, 
and had no idea of. the doubts which have ſince been ſtarted, on a 
ſubject which, in that ſituation, appeared to me inconteſtably decided. 
I had no inſtruments with me to. make a geometrical ſurvey of the 
plain, but I had Chevalier's map, and a compaſs. With theſe I 
obſerved the general outlines, and bearings of places, and correct- 
ed what ſeemed to me materially deficient ; as for inſtance $ the 
relative ſituation of the ſprings, and a few other points of that 
ſort. Since I came home, I alſo converſed with Mr. Dallaway, 
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who took a ſecond rough ſurvey of the plain, the year after he had 
been there with Mr. Stockdale and myſelf ; furniſhed with theſe 
materials I could not heſitate about the map I gave, which was 
calculated to convey a good general idea of the plain, and was quite 
accurate enough to anſwer the purpoſe for which it was wanted; 
but I have no doubt that a more accurate ſurvey may be taken, and 
[ believe will ſtill farther illuſtrate Homer, I muſt beg the reader's 
pardon for not having done this myſelf ; but he will recollect that 
I knew nothing then of the doubts of Engliſh literati,. or the 
objections Mr. Bryant had made to M. Chevalier; neither had I 
the leaſt idea of a controverſy on this ſubject, much leſs that I 
ſhould take a part in it. I hoped alſo that my engravings would 
in ſome degree compenſate for the inaccuracy of my map. I do 
not think, however, any blame attaches either upon Mr. Chevalier 
or myſelf, for giving a map of the plain and immediate environs 
as they now appear, inſtead of giving what Mr. Bryant ſeems to 
have expected, * a map of a whole diſtrict, including Dardanus, 
Cotyltis, Gargarus, &c. For the the relative ſituation of theſe we 
muſt reter the reader to D*Anville, and other good geographers, par- 
ticularly to A thoſe who have been upon the ſpot. Neither were, 
we bound to conjecture the ſituations of other ancient towns. But 
we have given merely the | /opography of Troy, and we have aſ- 
ſerted that the Geography of the reſt of the diſtrict furniſhes no 
arms to combat our hypotheſis ; if it does, others may produce 
them. A ſimilar objection may be made from the cloſet to every 


NOTES. 


Some Obſervations, p. 51.—t See Chandler. 


In a map of Middleſex does any one object the onion of Surrey, Hertfordſhire, or Berk- 
ſhire, or does any one infer from thence that the map is erroneous, and would be proved ſo by a 
more extended ſurvey ? that ſurvey ſhould be taken, and the faults proved before th aſſertion 1s 
ſo boldly hazarded, 
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ancient map. All this, you may ſay, is very plauſible ; but why 
not give the country farther to the North, South, Eaſt, or Weſt? 
And then conclude that it“ is not ſuffered to appear, becauſe it 
would ruin the author's plan if admitted.” It is enough for me 
if the map is conſiſtent with itſelf and with Homer. That it is 
at leaſt more like the country it repreſents, than any other, formed 
(however ingeniouſly) by a fire-ſide in England, will, perhaps, to 
many readers ſeem highly probable. Of the miſtakes made in 
his, however, Mr. Bryant ſays, I have not produced one inſtance ; 
when a map taken on the ſpot contradicts his in almoſt every point, 
one would think that thoſe inſtances had been furniſhed, and per- 
haps in the moſt efficacious manner poſſible. Nor do I differ with 
M. Chevalier about the ſituation of Tenedos ; it is exactly where 
he placed it; but it is not in my map, which was confined to the 
plain; the ſcale I had made uſe of not admitting the ifland ; and I 
thought the objection ariſing from a line in Virgil not worth notice. 
Virgil never was looked on as an accurate geographer, and what 
he ſays is unſupported by other authorities. Tenedos is viſible 
every where from the ſhore, and from the hills on which the 
Trojan tombs are found, but a range of low hills ſhuts out 28 plain 
from the e 


As a very reſpectable and learned character has incurred Mr. 
Bryant s cenſure, for publiſhing in the Britiſh Critic a favourable 
opinion of my work, and alſo for having been miſled by me into 
a ſupport of the moſt erroneous, and fanciful ſyſtem of topography 
that could be deviſed ; I thought it my duty to ſtate thoſe facts 
clearly (if I could,) on which that ſyſtem was founded. Mr. 
Bryant has alſo affociated this gentleman with me as my friend ; 


NOTE. 


* See the hole argument adyanced by Mr. Bryant—Some Obſervations, p. 51. 
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this is an honour to which I had no title, not being in the leaſt 
degree acquainted with him, except by name ; and that advantage 
I poſſeſs in common with, I believe, every literary man in England. 
Among the cenſures Mr. Bryant inflicts upon me, I acknowledge 
this flattering compliment, which overbalances them ; although 
I am not ſorry the learned critic is not really leagued with me; as 
I would rather owe his good opinion to his juſtice, than to his 


partiality, however highly I ſhould eſteem myſelf honoured by it. 


If I have ſucceeded in anſwering theſe topographical arguments, 
the queſtion ſtands as it did *before Mr. Bryant wrote. Homer's 
{tory is certainly adapted to Phrygia, and this is already a preſump- 
tion in favour of its hiſtorical truth. To prove that it was falſe has 
been attempted, but I think cannot be accompliſhed ; I do not ſee 
any arguments brought forward but what have been already refuted. 
+ Mr. Bryant however not only attacks my arguments but my ſtile, 
and almoſt every expreſſion in the firſt two pages of my book. 


"Theſe I entirely abandon ; my ſtile is poſſibly very bad, and the 


reader's own taſte will induce him to cenſure me, perhaps, much 
more than a critical judgment, though coming from Mr. Bryant's 
very highly reſpected authority. When he however charges me 
with Þ hatred, ill-cbill, malignity, contempt, Ge. I am more deeply 
concerned, and I can never acquieſce in his deciſion; I muſt 


NOTES. 


I by no means feel inclined to acknowledge the force of any other arguments urged in his 
laſt two works. I cannot perceive any that are not a repetition of his firſt work, illuſtrated how- 
ever, and put with much ingenuity. I think they have been ſufficiently anſwered by the Britiſh 
Critic for January 1800 ; but even if Mr. Bryant ſhould have eſtabliſned ſome probabilities 
againſt Troy, while much ſtronger remain oppoſed to him, we cannot accede to his opinion 
and we have his own ſanction for this. He tells us « aſyſtem founded on a variety of arguments, 
cannot be in the leaſt affected, ſhould one or two be arraigned as inconcluſive.” Can the united 
evidence of the ancient Hiſtorians be ſet aſide on the ſcore of one or two contradictory fables ? 


T Obſervations, 78.— f Expoſtulation, p. 6, - Obſeryations, ain. 
| therefore 
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therefore examine his proofs upon this ſubject. Now to read his 
account of me in his laſt two publications, the reader would conclude 
naturally that I was the moſt violent, malicious, unmannerly, 
petulant reptile, that ever put pen to paper. Tantend animis 
exleftibus ire But in truth I had no ſort of intention, had it been 
in my power, (as it moſt certainly was not) to leſſen Mr. Bryant's 
literary character; to which my il]-will and hatred muſt have been 
directed; as per/onally I could not well hate a man I never ſaw. 
That character ſtands upon other grounds far different from any 
diſcuſſion about the exiſtence of Troy ; nor did I ever know that 
Mr. Bryant choſe to ſtake it upon the iſſue of this queſtion. He 
had brought forward arguments, which came from him with a 
weight, they ſeemed to me very little entitled to, from their intrinſic 
value; and his very extenſive reading, ſupplied him with a variety of 
quotations, which he interpreted in a manner, I thought, unwar- 
ranted by the ancient authors to whom he referred. I brought 
forward theſe paſſages, and I ſuppoſed that a partiality natural 
enough to his own hypotheſis, had induced him to ſee in them 
much more than the reader could; as for inſtance, Ain the 
paſſage relative to Daphne of Thebes. It was Mr. Bryant's ob- 
ject to prove that Homer probably compoſed his ſtory from Egyp- 
tian materials; to accompliſh this he mentions Daphne, and refers, 
to Diodorus, who ſays Homer borrowed many of his verſes from 
her;“ by Thebes, Mr. Bryant ſays, was originally meant, Thebes 
in Egypt. To this I had objected, that in Diodorus the whole 


NOTES. 


® The perſonal reſpect due, and moſt highly due to the character of Mr. Bryant, had it been 
extended to an acquieſcence in his arguments, might have led to ſome miltakes, which he himſelf 
will now acknowledge, when he recollects the opinions he entertained on the authenticity of 
Rowley; his character was, I believe, very little injured by the refractory diſſent of the author 
of the Archzological Epiſtle ; even a ludicrous reply to a bad argument, was not then conſidered 
as a perſonal invective, * | | 


+ See Bryant on o the war of Troy, and Vindicain 3% - 
| paſlage 
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0 paſſage alludes to Thebes in Bœotia, and is therefore groſsly per- 
| verted in order to ſupport aſyſtem ; * ſo thought alſo the Britiſh Critic, 
The charge we brought againſt him was certainly ** the quoting 
Diodorus, and going directly contrary to what he expreſsly ſaid;“ 
and Mr. Bryant ſays, that this is undoubtedly true, nay more, that 
he has acted in this manner a hundred or perhaps. five hundred 
times. To quote an author we differ from when we try to con- 
fute him, is indeed uſual enough; but certainly the caſe is dif- 
ferent, when we quote him as an authority, and ſtill worſe when 
he is the only authority, as Diodorus is in this caſe. But Mr. 
Bryant ſays, and proves with much learning, that the city Ta- 
phanes in Egypt was called ꝙ Daphnes and Daphne by the Greeks. 
Afterwards ** ſhe was a ſuppoſed Sibyl,“ little better than a gipſey, 
whoſe father (Tireſias) was turned into a woman, then back 
again into a man, and whoſe whole hiſtory is a fable; if ſo, how in 
the name of common ſenſe can we draw inferences from the ſtory 
of Diodorus ? It Daphne never exiſted, how could Homer borrow 
her verſes? If ſhe did exiſt, where is the proof of her being an 


Egyptian? in ſhort, why is ſhe mentioned at all, if all that is told 
us is vague and contradictory ? 


In another Fplace it was requiſite to ſhew that Homer's autho- 
N rity, as an hiſtorian, was looked upon by Herodotus as of no value. 


—— 
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NOTES. 
* Britiſh Critic Review for January 1799. 


+ Expoſlulation, p. 49. He inftances the quotations he gives from the Britiſh Critic, and yet 
he ſays, he differs from him in every article, Is this a ſimilar inſtance ? 


I ſuppoſe it muſt be from want of comprehenſion that I cannot perceive the tendency of 
this argument; but what inference can poſſibly be drawn from this Greek verſion of an Egyptian 
name? It was not the name of a prieſteſs, and Mr. Bryant owns that many places of this name 
occur in different parts of the world; and yet this is all he can bring forward to ſnew that “c he 


had /ome reaſon for his opinion :” ſurely this is very little reaſon, either to agree with, or to 
diſſent from Diodorus, | 


$ See Bryant on the war of Troy, p. 86, et eg. 
3: A dif- 
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A difference between them is ſtated, in which the hiſtorian ſup- 
ports the account given by the Egyptian prieſts againſt that of the 
Poet. He alſo mentions the Cyprian verſes, and then Mr. Bryant 
ſaid, he diſmiſſes them with the utmoſt contempt! ** Away with 
them together, a long farewell to each; both to Homer, and the 
Cyprian Verſes.” I guarded the reader here againſt Mr. Bryant” 8 
tranſlation, and gave the original; but, ſays Mr. Bryant, aue is 
ſometimes uſed as a term of contempt, and that in many inſtances. 
As for example, EA x ov Tvyn weyz yaipere, Kc. Spes et fortuna 
valete, Along farewell to Hope and Fortune ; this does not ſeem 
very contemptuous ; but ſuppoſing {ape is ſometimes uſed as an 
expreſſion of contempt, what can any one think of Mr. Bryant's 
tranſlation in this place ? where Herodotus has for ſome pages en- 
deavoured to aſſert the ruth of Homer's ſtory. For he ſhews in 
how many points it agreed with the hiſtory of Thone, and Proteus, 
with which he was acquainted through the Egyptian prieſts. 'The 
point Mr. Bryant ſhould have attended to, perhaps was the coinci- 
dence of theſe accounts ; the Egyptians were acquainted with the 
occaſion of the war, they ſuppoſed Helen the wife of Menelaus, 
and Paris a prince of Phrygia ; the annals of the Perſian Empire 
alſo correſponded with thoſe of Greece. According to the Egyptian 


NOTES. 


* Vindication, P. 67. See Herodotus, L 2. C. 118. P · 157. 
| + Obſervations 38. 


ETig cu rox tut e NαẽE] 0, TOY AH,“) ger; 
Oude £ppor x; U Tiers rug fur but. 


Away with ye fond Hope and Fortune; I have gained a ſafe Harbour ; I have nothing n more to 
do with you: Sport with others for the future who may come after me. Bryant. 


I cannot ſuppoſe it myſelf; it is true that Stephanus remarks, * et iis xaiin dicimus quos in 
malam rem abire ſubemus; So good b'w'ye, or farewell, may be uſed ironically ; but this 
Irony would hardly find a place in the pages of an hiſtorian ; and Xe, like farenwe/}, cannot 
be _ in a literal bad ſenſe. 


ſtory, 
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ſtory, Helen never was ſuffered to leave Egypt; this ſhows that 
Homer was not the inventor of the ſtory which they told, and 
ſurely their agreeing in every other point with the poet, if his ac- 
count was entirely fabulous, is more extraordinary than their dif- 
fering in one point of a real hiſtory, which is not at all uncommon. 
Mr. Bryant accuſes me of neglecting this part of the argument, 
and drawing off the reader's attention, by cavilling at a looſe tranſ- 
lation of ae, the meaning of which was rightly expreſſed, as he 
ſtill thinks. The queſtion however is not altogether indifferent; 
I think that it Herodotus deſpiſed Homer, his authority ought 
very much to influence our judgment ; but ſince ſcarce any man 
has ſhewn a greater veneration than he did for the Poet, a proof 
of contempt mult be better founded than on a dubious meaning of 
the word . It is not ſufficient even to prove that it may ſome- 
times be uſed in a bad ſenſe ; there is poſitive proof it cannot be 
ſo underſtood here, for let any one examine the context and de- 
cide. If Mr. Bryant therefore brings the opinion of Herodotus 
forward to influence that of others, he muſt allow me to bring 
forward the whole of the paſſage alluded to, and he muſt excuſe 
me if I take ſome notice of the very ſingular tranſlation he gave. 
He alſo ſays it is of 7r;X#:7g moment; why then give it at all? 
certainly I was not the firſt perſon who zr;fed about the meaning 
of this word, but I could not paſs it unnoticed, as it appeared to 
me a very ſtrong proof, that anxiety for the ſupport of his ſyſtem, 
had induced Mr. Bryant to ſee that contempt of Homer in Hero- 
dotus, which Herodotus never expreſſed and never felt. 


Theſe and ſimilar paſſages certainly decided my opinion that Mr. 
Bryant's mind was not ſo neutral as he himſelf perhaps imagined 
in this affair. By ſhowing this I leſſened the weight of his autho- 
rity, which in all caſes where he is really impartial, has and muſt 
have great influence on every reader. This appeal then from his 
Judgment was of uſe to my argument; where truth is the object 
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of inveſtigation, it is ſafer to depend on the unbiaſſed judgment 
of the world, than on the prejudiced opinions of any man, how- 
ever acute his penetration or however extenſi ve his erudition. But 
this charge of | prejudice -miiſt be proved in order to authoriſe the 
appeal. It reſts partly upon the facts I have mentioned; 16 theſe 
things are true could I aſſign a motive more excuſable than Pre- 
judice for Mr. Bryant's conduct? or was it uncandid in me to 
ſuppoſe that he was himſelf mifled; Where attempts were made 
that ſeemied evidently calculated to miſſead others? But if the 
charge was really ſo unpardonable, Why has Mr. Bryant given me 
an opportunity of renewing it? Why has he aſſerted that „I tax 
him with ignorance? that in my book, all that he has ſaid is treated 
as conjecture? that, I tell the world his knowledge on the ſub- 
ject in which he is engaged, is on a par with the moſt ignorant? 
when on turning to | the paſſage alluded to in the Vindication, there 
is not one word to this purpoſe. So far from his ignorance I men- 
tion his erudition, and the whole ſentence is relative only to the 
very dubious information we poſſeſs of the life, and country of 
Homer. This is then a mifrepreſentation throughout, of the very 
book he was attacking. | 


S There is another paſſage fi Gn my book, of which, Tran | 
400 hope, the negligence of Mr. Bryant's Printer has cauſed the 
miſquotation. Agamemnon was a title, it is ſaid, ſometimes given 
to Jupiter ; Mr. Bryant hence concludes, that Homer ' borrowed 
the names of his heroes from provincial Deities; and that of 
courſe the hiſtory was all fabulous. Mr. Morritt ſaid, that . ſup- 
poſing Agamemnon to have been one of the various names, or 


NOTES. 
* Obſervations, p. 72—95.—t Expoſtulation, p. 5.— { Vindication, p. 31. 


4 Obſervations, p. 31. Vindication, p. 59. 
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epithets, | under which Jupiter was honoured; it was juſt as-pro- 
bable that it ſhould be given to men, by the cuſtom of: the times; 
as that Homer, in violation of every cuſtom, ffioulcꝭ adopt a name, 
which enuld nor be given to men. The meaning! is, E truſt; not 
very? obſcùre; if Agamemnoh was a name of Jupiter, and alſo 
a uſual name of mortals, as Eurycreon, Eurymedon, &. the 
hero of that name might exiſt, and Homer's ſtory be true. If the 
name could not be given to men, in real life, but was confined 
to the God, the falſehood of the ſtory is evident; but this is not 
proved, nor is it probable Homer would have adopted ſuch a 
name. In tranſcribing this paſſage; the word not in the laſt line is 
changed into the word only, by miſtate, I truſt, and not by dehg u 
however, ſince Mr. Bryant here taxes me with confuſion; and, in 
other words, with talking nonſenſe, I muſt obſerve that the con- 
fuſion and nonſenſe is chiefly owing to this alteration, which cer- 
tainly turns the whole argument into a maſs of abſurdity. 


In anſwer to another argument of * Mr, Bryant's, founded on the 
ſize of the Grecian fortifications, I had obſerved, that they were 
probably not very durable, becauſe, in the firſt place, they were finiſhed 
in one day by the Grecian army; becauſe the wall was pulled down, 
and a breach made in it by Sarpedon, and becauſe Hector and 
Patroclus leaped over the ditch which defended it. In the ſeventh 
Book, after deſcribing the Funerals of the Trojan warriors, Homer 
continues to +deſcribe thoſe of the Greeks, after the bodies were 
burnt the army retired to their ſhips, ** Then before the day broke, 
while it was yet night, they raiſed a mound of earth over the 
bodies; and then they built the wall; ** afterwards it is ſaid,” the 
ſun went down, and the work of the Grecians was finiſhed. 
They feaſt in the night, and then retire to reſt.” I agree with} 


* Vindication, p. 57 tf Hom, II. H. v. 433—47 5.—4 Obſervations, p. 18. 
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Mr. Bryatt, that there was more than one day allotted for the 
performance of al theſe duties, for the poet allots 2299 ; one fot 
burning the dend, and one for rafſing the wall. Mr. Bryant ſays, 
the Poet ſpeaks only of che parts of the civil day, in which the 
people were occupied. ft does rivt appear fo from Homer's 
expreſſions here; and his continuation, aer the building of 
the wall, of what paſt in the night, appears as if he was giving 
a connected account of their conduct. It was thus underſtood 
by many ancient critics. For in a ſubſequent book it is ſaid, 
that the Gods employed nine days in the deſtruction of the 
rampart : Errnpes. *Some of the ancient” writers had objected, 
that the Gods were employed very long, conſidering the wall 
was only the work of on day, and built by human hands. 
Crates wiſhed to ſolve the difficulty, but he did not ſolve it by 
ſuppoſing the Greeks to have been longer employed, but by 
leſſening the efforts of the Gods, and propoſing to read E, nice, 
one day, inſtead of nine, in this place. Euſtathius does not 
adopt this hypercriticifm ; but he alſo never ſeems to attack the 
principle « of it, viz. that the wall was built in one day. Such 
were my inducements' for ſuppoſing this to have been Homer's 
meaning, and I cannot therefore abandon my opinion, without 
fancy ing I underſtand him better than the ancient Greeks them- 


ſelves. | 


The next obſervation 18 had made, is il Air pulled the 
Battlement down, and a breach was thereby made in the wall, a 
circumſtance which implied n no great height, and very little ſtrength 
of malonry.. He pulled down, one of the battlements, which 
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defended the wall, '* 4.4 gomtro mers, Teo. ,h, and. that A 
breach practicable for the aſſailants was made, appears by the latter, 
part of the line Toageas1 Je Ones ED eUhöWH, A wall | however of, ſix 
or ſeven. feet in height, with battlements of fuch. a conſtruction, 
need not be ſuppoſed to laſt for ages. The laſt aſſertion Was, that 
the ditch, rampart and paliſadoes in the ditch were not very large, 
ſince they were within the compaſs of a deſperate leap.” By the 
rampart I did not mean the wall, but the vallum or mound that de- 
fended the ditch in moſt ancient fortifications; that there was one 
however in this place, does not perhaps appear from Homer. He 
poſitively ſays that it was r eaſy to leap over it, and the horſes ſtood 
neighing on the brink, Ourap 'vrephoperrr axedor, Which certainly does 


not imply impoſſibility. Afterwards I had ſaid, Hector leaped over 


it, and Patroclus. In this paſſage I was extremely wrong, as Hec- 
tor did not leap over it, and Mr. Bryant juſtly reprehends my aſſertion ; 
cannot however give up Patroclus, and the inference will ſtill be 
equally ſtrong. The words are to me as deciſive as poſſible. | A/lwpu 
od ava lJapeor ure pop wee ITT Here Mr. Bryant IS they 
«« bounded through the trench, quite through to the oppoſite ſide. For 
the verb ho does not neceſſarily ſignify to leap over, but to prance 
or bound; certainly 3. but if bos ſignifies to bound, vre;Hopo ſig- 
nifies to bound over, or elſe what is the meaning of the prepoſition. 
The word ave alſo implies aſcent, and the paſſage is as ſtrong as poſ- 
ſible, ** They leapt up over the ditch from ſide to fide.” This 
Mr. Bryant ſays was not poſlible ; for this however Homer is ac- 
countable ; to be ſure he qualifies it by ſaying, that the horſes were 
immortal. But all this is not abſolutely the ſtrength of my argu- 
ment. Mr. Bryant ſaid that ſuch a ditch was durable, and the 
credibility of Homer's narration depended on its appearance ; I 
only brought theſe points forward to prove the work was probably 
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not. very durable; but I had further obſerved, that many ſimilar en- 
campments had been deſtroyed, without impeaching the credibility of 
the authors who mentioned them; that at all events the argument 
proved too much in this caſe, and to this point no anſwer has been 
attempted, - As to the manner it was deſtroyed, an inundation 
cauſed by the Gods, operated in a very ſupernatural mode ; for all 
the rivers of Ida contributed. This article Mr. Bryant ſays is either 
believed or palliated by me. Believed it certainly never was; and 
how do I palliate it ? by ſaying that even if this whole ſtory was 
falſe, and the wall and rampart only introduced as an ornament to 
the Iliad, I ſee no reaſon for diſbelieving the ground work of the 
poem; but I do not think we have any reaſon to ſuppoſe there 
was no wall, or that it might not be deſtroyed by floods from Ida, 
and buried in the ſands mentioned by Homer and Strabo as exiſting 
in this part of the plain. Homer exalts this fact, (if it is one) 
by the ſupernatural intervention of the Gods ; but a fable may have 
its original foundation in real hiſtory, and we know that poetical 
fiction is frequently ſo conſtructed. This is the real argument, 
and I hope Mr. Bryant will allow it to be more “ concligſi ve than 
moſt of mine are admitted to be. 


A ſimilar reply has been made to another part of my Vindication. 
It had been ſaid that Anaxagoras, the great and philoſophic 
friend of Pericles, and Metrodorus of Lampſacus, diſbelieved the 
whole of Homer's ſtory ; and that Anaxagoras reſided at Lampſacus ; 
and both therefore lived in the vicinity of Troy. Suppoſing this 
ſtatement true, I had obſerved that Anaxagoras was born at leaſt 
687 years after the war of Troy, and that he is ſaid to have been 
the firſt man who diſbelieved it, that neither his work nor Metro- 


NOTES. 


* See Obſervations, p. 73,—+ Vindication, p.'63. Obſeryations, p. 35. 
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my * 43 8 the ie Was ade. appears -_= 1 latter 
part of the line Toaggaor ds' ẽ, “eo. A wall however. of. ſix 
or ſeven feet in height, with battlements of Auch a conſtruct ion, 
need not be ſuppoſed to laſt for ages. The e Was, that 
the ditch, rampart and paliſadoes in the ditch were not very large, 
ſince they were within the compaſs of a deſperate leap.” By the 
rampart I did not mean the wall, but the vallum or mound that de- 
fended the ditch in moſt ancient fortifications; that there was one 
however in this place, does not perhaps appear from Homer. He 
poſitively ſays that it was u- eaſy to leap over it, and the horſes ſtood 
neighing on the brink, I Ovrap vreptlopeery ayefor, Which certainly does 
not imply impoſlibility. Afterwards I had ſaid, Hector leaped over 
it, and Patroclus. In this paſſage I was extremely wrong, as Hec- 
tor did not leap over it, and Mr. Bryant juſtly reprehends my aſſertion; 
cannot however give up Patroclus, and the inference will ſtill be 
equally ftrong. The words are to me as deciſive as poſſible. 7 Ane 
d\ ava D ure op e AMO. Here Mr. Bryant ſays, they 
bounded through the trench, quite through to the oppoſite ſide. For 
the verb hege docs not neceſſarily ſignify to leap over, but to prance 
or bound; certainly 3. but if fopw ſignifies to bound,  vre;0opo fig- 
nifies to bound over, or elſe what is the meaning of the prepoſition. 
The word ave allo implies aſcent, and the paſſage is as ſtrong as poſ- 
ſible, ** They leapt up over the ditch from fide to fide.” This 
Mr. Bryant ſays was not poſlible ; for this however Homer is ac- 
countable ; to be ſure he qualifies it by ſaying, that the horſes were 
immortal. But all this is not abſolutely the ſtrength of my argu- 
ment. Mr. Bryant ſaid that ſuch a ditch was durable, and the 
credibility of Homer's narration depended on its appearance; I 
only brought theſe points forward to prove the work was probably 
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* M. 54 — 1 Hom, II. II. v. 380. See obſervations, p. 22. 
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not very durable; but I had further obſerved, that many ſimilar en- 
campments had been deſtroyed, without impeaching the credibility of 
the authors who mentioned them; that at all events the argument 
proved too much in this caſe, and to this point no anſwer has been 
attempted. As to the manner it was deſtroyed, an inundation 
cauſed by the Gods, operated in a very ſupernatural mode; for all 
the rivers of Ida contributed. This article Mr. Bryant ſays is either 
believed or palliated by me. Believed it certainly never was; and 
how do I palliate it ? by ſaying that even if this whole ſtory was 
falſe, and the wall and rampart only introduced as an ornament to 
the Iliad, I ſee no reaſon for diſbelieving the ground work of the 
poem ; but I do not think we have any reaſon to ſuppoſe there 
was no wall, or that it might not be deſtroyed by floods from Ida, 
and buried in the ſands mentioned by Homer and Strabo as exiſting 
in this part of the plain. Homer exalts this fact, (if it is one) 
by the ſupernatural intervention of the Gods ; but a fable may have 
its original foundation in real hiſtory, and we know that poetical 
fiction is frequently ſo conſtructed. This is the real argument, 
and I hope Mr. Bryant will allow it to be more “ concluſi ve than 
moſt of mine are admitted to be. | 


A ſimilar reply has been made to another part of my Vindication. 
+1It had been ſaid that Anaxagoras, the great and philoſophic 
friend of Pericles, and Metrodorus of Lampſacus, diſbelieved the 
whole of Homer's ſtory ; and that Anaxagoras reſided at Lampſacus ; 
and both therefore lived in the vicinity of Troy. Suppoſing this 
ſtatement true, I had obſerved that Anaxagoras was born at leaſt 
687 years after the war of Troy, and that he is ſaid to have been 
the firſt man who diſbelieved it, that neither his work nor Metro- 
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* See Obſervations, p. 73,—+ Vindication, p.'63. Obſeryations, p. 35. 
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dorus's have been handed down to us. * Now many idle and 
doubtful ſtories are told of Anaxagoras by Diogenes Laertius, as 
Mr. Bryant himſelf allows, and yet he is the only author quoted 
for this ſtory. That, according to him, Anaxagoras was pofſibly 
never refident at Lampſacus, but died at Athens; and that 'of 
+ Metrodorus very little was known. That it was not probable 
their opinions, if well founded, ſhould have no weight at the time 
they lived and wrote, and that their being “ conſigned to obli- 
vion,” while Homer's ſtory ſurvived, was a ftrong prefump- 
tion againſt their arguments. The profound philoſophy and eele- 
brated character of Anaxagoras is fet up in oppoſition to theſe doubts ; 
but if his arguments had fo little weight with thoſe to whom his pro- 
found philoſophy and character were ſo much better known, why 
ſhould they have more now, when all his writings are loſt, and we 
only receive this opinion from & Phavorinus, quoted by Diogenes 
Laertius ? But after all, did theſe philoſophers diſbelieve the ſtory ? I 
think it cannot be inferred from what Diogenes Laertius has told us. 
Anaxagoras /ces to have been the firſt who ſhewed that Homer's 
poetry treated eg. * G ns c Itzatogurni, of virtue and juſtice 3 Me- 
trodorus thought he diſcovered in it alſo an allegorical alluſion 


— 


NOTES. 
® Obſervations, p. 37. See Diogenes Laertius, L. 2. eg. 8. and eg. 


+ This friend of Anaxagoras was clearly not the celebrated Metrodorus of Lampſacus, for 
Diogenes afterwards tells us, that this laſt was the Scholar of Epicurus, and of courſe was much 
poſterior to the age of Pericles. See Diog. Laert. 10. /eg. 22. 


+ Theſe words Mr. Bryant conſiders as unneceſlarily contemptuous, It is however a plain 
matter of fact, as an author he is configned to oblivion, for his works on this ſubjeR (if there 
were any) did not exiſt in the time of Diogenes, or he would not have quoted Phavorinus. As 
a man of great learning and Philoſophy, His name, I own, has not been conſigned to oblivion, but 
his opinions have. Sce Obſervations, p. 37. 


The word uſed by Diogenes in mentioning the account from Phavorinus, is, that Anaxago- 
ras ſcems to have been the firſt who thought Homer's ſtory treated of virtue and juſtice, A. 


Can we adopt as proofs, arguments drawn from expreſſions ſo uncertain, and authors o_ 
through quotations of other authors ? 


to 


( & ) 


to natural hiſtory. Suppoſe the one to have diſcovered the moral 
of Homer, and the other to have adapted his Gods and Goddeſſes 
to the natural philoſophy of the times, by making Jupiter the Air, 
for inſtance, Neptune the Sea, &c. does it at all appear from 
hence that they diſbelieved the war of Troy? In the firſt place 
then, it will be difficult to prove that they were of this opinion, 
ad ten times more 1 to en them 1 in it. 27 


* But aloft every other writer, ab many of the earlieſt writers 
believed the war, and Mr. Bryant refers to p. 69 of my work; 
where, he ſays, I would maintain the certainty of the war, 
from its being univerſally credited, and credited by perſons of the 
greateſt learning and knowledge. But theſe perſons alſo believed 
in Centaurs, Satyrs, Nymphs, &c. In Augury and Aruſpicy, 
Homer maintained that horſes could ſpeak, &c. &c. cum multis 
aliis.“ What has religious belief to do with hiſtorical facts? is not 
the evidence on which our faith reſts in matters of Religion totally 
different, in all its parts, from the teſtimony on which we ground 
our belief in hiſtory? In the religious belief of the ancients, the 
evidence only tended to prove the Inſpiration of ſome. oracle, or 
other groſs impoſture ; but in matters of hiſtory, evidence of the 
fact was required. Surely Thucydides, after carefully conſidering 
the very objections Mr. Bryant makes, records the Trojan- war 
as an hiſtorical fat, and certainly not as he would have recorded 
the war of the Titans. I had obſerved that theſe ancient authors 
had acceſs to many writings, and were acquainted with many tra- 
ditions now loſt ; and Mr, Bryant taking no notice at all of their au- 


NOTES. 


+ Obſervations, p. 39. 


+ Guicciardini was a Roman Catholick, believed in miracles of Saints, tranſubſtantiation, &c. 
as all Italy and a great part of Europe did at the time he wrote, Does wy one on that ac- 
count diſpute the truth of his hiſtorical narrative? 


6 __ _ thority,. 
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thority, except as being credulous believers in fable, quotes Li- 
banius, and then ſays, * that authors like him-deſerve more regard 
than I am willing to ſhew, becauſe they had acceſs to many hiſto- 
ries now Joſt. What regard then is due to Thucydides, Hero- 
dotus, &c? But if the religion of the Greeks: induced them to 
believe in this fable, what influence had that religion upon the 
prieſts of Memphis, and the hiſtorians of Perſepolis? for the 
hiſtory of Troy was found by Herodotus in both theſe places, and 
in both with little variation from the Greek ſtory. | If then Mr. 
Bryant will ſhew that the + Koran of Mahomet is believed by 
nations who are not Mahometans, we will allow him to put the 
Iliad upon the {ame footing with it, but not tillthen. 


_ Contrary allo to every principle of criticiſm, Mr. Bryant in 
another place maintains that F Euripides was equally to be relied on 
with Homer, or any other forezgner ; he (Euripides) beingot Hellas, 
and Homer being like him a Poet. But Homer's' country was not 
known; he certainly by his language does not ſeem what Euripides 
would have called a Foreigner, and he lived five or fix hundred years 
earlier, acircumſtance Mr. Bryant entirely paſſes over. Yet he ſays, 
that, while I reject Euripides, I refer to Tzetzes, (certainly not as 


authority to diſprove the ancient writers ;) and even to Freinſhemius, 


Vindication, p. 117. If the reader will have the goodneſs to turn 
to this page, he will ſee that Mr. Chevalier had tranſcribed a long 
account from Freinſhemius, and that I notice it expreſsly in this 
place only to carry it back to Arrian, of whoſe account it is a po- 
ſitive tranſlation, I never mention Freinſhemius or Tzetzes as au- 


NOTES. 


® This argument of Mr. Bryant certainly proves too much for his purpoſe. Why ſhould we 
allow that authority to Libanius, which he denies to the earlier writers. Surely the reverſe. of 
this mode of reaſoning would be more obvious to unbiafſed minds. Obſeryations, p. 46. 


+ Obſervations, p. 40.— f Obſervations, p. 28, 2 
thority, 


( 49 ) 
thority, and therefore this is an additional inſtance of miſrepreſen- 
tation, and in a book written by Mr. Bryant to vindicate himſelf from 
this very unpleaſant charge. In the ninety-firſt page, Mr. Bryant 
himſelf brings forward Monſieur Paſchal as an evidence againſt 


the Trojan war, ſo that if IJ had quoted Freinſhemius, his modern- 
iſm could not have been any objection. 


have thus gone through the moſt material arguments relative 
to the Topography of Troy. I have ſhewn, I truſt, that it is conſiſtent 
with Homer to a very great degree, and that Strabo as well as 
Pliny, tend greatly to confirm our ſtatement ; but that all three are 
decidedly incompatible with Mr. Bryant's wap and his conjecture 
relative to Ophrynium. I have thought it neceſlary alſo to reply 
to ſome of the charges advanced againſt me in Mr. Bryant's Ob- 
ſervations ; eſpecially ſince he has repeated many of them in his 
laſt work. I never thought when I wrote my firſt Anſwer, that 
it would be arraigned as abuſive, or that Mr. Bryant conſidered 
his perſonal credit impeached by an attack on his arguments. Since 
however, unfounded cenſures cannot but affect the character of 
the cenſurer, I have been obliged to ſhew that mine are not totally 
unfounded, and that ſome miſquotations and miſrepreſentations of 
cited paſſages really do appear in Mr. Bryant's firſt works, and are 
repeated in his defence of them. I infer from hence that he is not 
neutral on this ſubject, that he ſees all paſſages in a point of view 
more favourable for his argument, than others will. I therefore 
caution the readers of his work, from truſting to his quotations: at 
the ſame time, I believe, he himſelf, (ſo far from being guilty of 
intentional fraud,) has the greateſt reliance upon the proots he gives. 
Prejudices of a fimilar nature, may for ought I know bias me. 
I claim no neutrality ; but I reſt the controverſy upon the argu- 
ments I have brought forward ; Mr. Bryant ſays they are incon- 
cluſive ; with great ſubmiſſion, I think differently, but others 


muſt decide the queſtion, I have as high a veneration as any one 
| H | A 
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for the erudition, and literary character of Mr. Bryant, but the 
beſt and greateſt men have ſometimes adopted very ſingular opinions, 
which no extent of literature or acuteneſs of reaſoning could de. 
fend. I am very glad to find that in his laſt two works the Egyp- 
tian part of the hypotheſis is abandoned for the preſent, as it cer- 
tainly tends to ſimplify the queſtion between us. I ſhall therefore 
conclude, with Mr. Bryant's favourite paſſage, which I can aſſure 
him, I ſhall always underſtand without any mixture of contempt : 


Nunpo; ue vuy Hat Ta BPYANTIA ETEc YHPpETE» 
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THE END. 
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